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The Institute announces with regret the retirement from the staff 
on June 1, 1956, of Agnes M. Dowd, editor of this publication for 
many years. Mrs. Ruth Kresky, formerly head of the Institute’s 
publications division, has been appointed coordinator of Institute 
publications and will succeed Miss Dowd as editor of the 


News Bulletin. 


The News Bulletin, under Miss Dowd’s skilled editorship, has 
become increasingly a journal of quality, attractive format, and, 
we venture to hope, usefulness to its readers. The high standards 
she has set for the Bulletin are a reflection of her own personality 
and wisdom. Good taste, sensitivity and modesty characterize her 


personal and professional relationships. 


Miss Dowd does not like extravagance of expression. She would 
have preferred to have no mention made of her retirement. In 
spite of that, I want to thank her personally, on behalf of the 
trustees and the entire staff, for what she has accomplished in more 
than thirty years of association with the Institute, and to wish her 


well in the years ahead. 


DonaLp J. SHANK 


Executive Vice-President 
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Integration in American colleges 


and universities 





CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


President, Fisk University 
" Less than a generation ago we were concerned about racial 
quota systems in many northern universities. This problem has 
diminished almost to the vanishing point. The new issue has been 
that of comprehensive racial segregation in the southern states, 
supported both by custom and state laws. In fact, this segregation 
has until recent years had the sanction of the Federal Courts, 
under a ruling of the United States Supreme Court in the Plessy 


vs. Ferguson case in 1896, 
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This ruling postulated separate, but equal facilities. These 

institutions achieved complete separateness, but equality was never 
reached anywhere or even seriously considered. Over the past 
twenty-five years, successive decisions of the Supreme Court have 
abolished segments of the discriminatory educational structure, 
but it was not until May 17, 1954 that the Court finally reached the 
unanimous decision that segregation itself was discrimination, and 
ordered desegregation in all publicly supported educational insti- 
tutions. By implication and subsequent judgments, this mandate 
applied to all other public institutions and services. 
" Public attention and debate have been focussed on the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, primarily in the southern states. 
Despite the loud and defiant resistance of many of these states, 
and the passage of new state segregation laws, the southern col- 
leges and universities have been quietly and cautiously letting 
down their racial barriers. In fact, some of the states in the upper 
South had opened their doors to Negro students on a limited hasis 
as much as five years before the final and definitive decision of 
the Court. 

The process of desegregation in the southern colleges and 
universities in such states as Oklahoma and Missouri, was spurred 
by special Court decisions, as alternatives to the prohibitive finan- 
cial cost and the physical impossibility of immediate compliance 
with the mandate of equal facilities. Other institutions such as 
the Universities of Arkansas and West Virginia, under the con- 
viction of inevitability, planned and carried out rationally and 
successfully their programs of desegregation. Student opinion in 
virtually all of these institutions has been progressively favorable 
to integration, and faculties increasingly acquiescent. The Court 
decree of 1954 removed all legal barriers. 

As of today, more than half of the 208 formerly all-white 
publicly supported southern colleges and universities are open to 
Negro students at some level. More than 3,000 Negro students are 
enrolled in these institutions in their regular or summer session, 
and there are indications that equal numbers are enrolled in 


private and church-supported institutions. The only states remain- 
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ing in which no desegregation has been effected are Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and South Carolina. In two of these 
states, Alabama and Louisiana, court judgments since 1954 have 
supported admission. 

* It is a notable fact that in this substantial wave of integration 
in the southern colleges and universities, the disturbance at the 
University of Alabama involving Miss Autherine Lucy, a Negro 
student, has been the only major incident. This discreditable inci- 
dent, even though provoked in part by demagogic elements outside 
the university, seriously diminished the stature of one of the re- 
gion’s most important institutions in the eyes of the world, and in 
the estimate of a large number of its own students and faculty. 

The Negro private and church-supported colleges in the south- 
ern states have had no restrictions on enrollment except those 
imposed by state laws. In Georgia, for example, any Negro insti- 
tution admitting white students, risked the loss of its tax exemp- 
tion status. Most of them have had mixed faculties, however. 
Under the recent Court mandate, all of these institutions have 
formally opened their doors to any qualified student. There are 
more than a thousand white students now enrolled in formerly 
all-Negro colleges. The West Virginia State College’s enrollment 
of white students within two years, almost equals the number 
of Negro students. Smaller numbers are enrolled in Howard, 
Fisk, Hampton, Talladega, Lincoln, and other scattered private 
institutions. 

The wave of resistance to integration in the public elementary 
and secondary schools appears to be narrowing down to a few 
hard core deep South states, with only incidental involvement of 
the colleges in any of these states. One of the significant develop- 
ments of the recent national political conventions in Chicago and 
San Francisco, was the embarrassing revelation of the national 
conscience on this whole issue of civil rights, including the Court’s 
desegregation decree. With no defense of segregation remaining, 
save custom and the political expedient of states rights, it is not 
unlikely that the first area of total integration in southern edu- 


cation will be in the colleges and universities. 
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Recent trends 
in American 


higher education 


"In March 1955, the Ford Founda- 
tion announced a combined grant of 
$50,000,000 to the private four-year in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
United States for the purpose of increas- 
ing faculty salaries. Each college or 
university was asked to match these 
funds on a sliding percentage basis. The 
effect, while minor in the case of most 
(150,000 full-time faculty 


members were eligible) was salutary be- 


professors 


yond the immediate rise in pay. It helped 
to set some new salary minimums and it 
called national attention to the serious 
lag between the income of academic per- 
sons and the income of professional or 
business leaders. It was necessary again 
to be reminded of the drift away from 
teaching as a career at a time when 
schools and colleges were trying to com- 
pete for personnel with the demands of 
industry, business, and government. 
But, at the close of the year 1955, the 
Ford Foundation made an even more 


GEORGE STODDARD is Dean of the School 
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startling announcement. It stated that it 
had set aside the sum of $500,000,000 
in aid to over 4,000 private hospitals and 
colleges. Of this gift, the largest in the 
history of philanthropy, the private four- 
year colleges and universities would re- 
ceive $210,000,000, again for the pur- 
pose of raising academic salaries. The 
boldness and the timeliness of this pro- 
posal caught the imagination of the 
whole world. Once more we were re- 
minded that the worth of an institution 
of higher learning, now as in past cen- 
turies, is a function of the quality of its 
scholars and teachers. 

Let us not, however, get the impres- 
sion that the financial crisis was fully 
met by these great funds. The total of 
the two gifts placed in endowment funds 
yields an annual income of about 
$10,000,000. This amount is less than 
the cost of running some of our best 
private universities, and only about one 
fifth the annual budget of a University 
of Illinois or a University of California. 
In short, it would be misleading to jump 
to the conclusion that the Ford Founda- 
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tion is changing the financial structure 
of American colleges. The chief effect 
is in providing a stimulus. Thus the tax- 
supported institutions—the land-grant 
colleges and state universities—are af- 
fected, but in a good way: they are en- 
couraged to pay more heed to the de- 
teriorating status of the professor in the 
American economy. At the same time, 
the fund-raising activities of the “inde- 
pendent” (not tax-supported) college or 
university are as strenuous as ever, with 
increasing attention to the common in- 
terest of corporations, government agen- 
cies, and foundations in the quality and 
availability of higher education. 


Implications for the college student 


Perhaps the point for the visiting stu- 
dent especially is that, after 320 years of 
steady growth, higher education in the 
United States has come of age! Educa- 
tion beyond the compulsory age, usually 
about 16, is no longer a simple, quiet, 
talented 
youth. Particularly, it is not a choice to 


within-the-family choice for 
be made strictly on the basis of social 
or economic status. 

A large number of scholarships are 
available to the intellectually able, and 
every college is eager to attract such 
students. However, the statistics vary 
from state to state—vary so much that we 
should be cautious about quoting pre- 
cise statistics on American life. Thus, 
what is true educationally for New York, 
Iowa, Utah, or California will miss the 
mark badly in the Southeastern states. 
On the average, only about 30 per cent 
of the secondary school graduates today 
enter college, and in some colleges the 
rate of attrition among enrolled stu- 
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dents is high. True, almost any Illinois 
high school graduate may enter the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; true, also, only one 
in three of those who enter will be suc- 
cessful in securing a baccalaureate de- 
gree. In the professional schools—law, 
medicine, and dentistry, the admissions 
standards are much higher; in fact, a 
college degree is usually a prerequisite, 
but, following this high selection, most 
of the students finish the academic 
program. 

This leads to a further precautionary 
statement. Is it difficult to be admitted 
to an American college? a graduate 
school? a professional school? Are the 
standards of passing, promoting, and 
degree-granting high? Again, yes and 
no! It is easy to get in to a thoroughly re- 
spectable American four-year college of 
liberal arts, provided the student is elas- 
tic as to geographical choice. Assuredly 
not many new students, American or 
foreign, have entered this fall the highly 
regarded small colleges—let us say, to 
reduce the annoyance of anonymity— 
Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, Colgate, 
Princeton. That is simply to say that 
these colleges, along with only a few 
dozen others, want to stay small and yet, 
year after year, feel a mounting pressure 
from qualified youth—not to mention 
parents and alumni—to admit greater 
numbers. 


The goals of the student 


Still, the dilemma is more apparent 
than real. What is it the talented stu- 
dent really seeks? Is it, for example, a 
rich experience in mathematics, physical 
science, or engineering? Or is it a badge 
of prestige? In my experience, few stu- 
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dents know which colleges truly offer the 
greatest advantages in such fields as 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, biology, the social studies, the 
humanities, the fine arts. What counts is 
the advanced work in such fields, for 
not one of these disciplines is pursued 
very far by the undergraduate student. 
Experienced American counselors may 
be relied upon to advise foreign students 
along these lines, particularly with re- 
spect to widening the circle of choice for 
students who can name a dozen—that is 
to say less than one out of a hundred— 
American colleges and then suddenly 
come to a halt. Of course, a student may 
guess that there is at least one land-grant 
college or public university in each state 
or territory, thus getting his list quickly 
up to 50, but how many states can be 
named by the newly arrived student from 
Britain, France, Italy, the Middle East, 
or India? In any event, there is an 
enormous difference in quality, program, 
and specialization among the public in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

In brief, the foreign student will be 
welcome somewhere. If he is well pre- 
pared in English and general studies he 
will find a good academic home in the 
baccalaureate fields. 


The student who specializes 


The greater his specialization, the 
more advanced or professional his inter- 
ests, the more careful a student must be 
in finding the right place. It is hard for 
any student to prosper in an engineering 
curriculum unless he has an aptitude for 
the basic underlying disciplines; foreign 
students soon discover that its concen- 
trated curriculum leaves little time for 


the humanities, recreation, or world af- 
fairs. There are a few exceptions how- 
ever—a few distinguished schools that, 
by virtue of a high selection of student 
body and a determination to turn out en- 
gineers well rounded in the liberal arts, 
are aiming purposefully at leadership in 
the technical world. By and large, Amer- 
ican engineering schools have a de- 
servedly high rating over the world; a 
student can scarcely go wrong in attend- 
ing any of twenty or thirty that could 
be named. But if a student’s sponsor, as 
for instance, a foreign government giv- 
ing financial aid, wants for him the best 
combination of studying and living in 
the United States, then advance inquiries 
should be made. In principle, our best 
centers want the most able and ambitious 
students and they will give him a sincere 
welcome. 

The situation in law, medicine, dentist- 
ry, pharmacy, or veterinary medicine is 
more complicated. Many a state univer- 
sity has difficulty in admitting bright stu- 
dents in these fields even from a neigh- 
boring state on a reciprocal basis. There 
is an overall shortage of teachers, labora- 
tories, clinics, hospitals, classrooms, and 
libraries—a shortage that can be made up 
only by enormous expenditures. Thus 
far the states have received little help 
from the federal government along such 
lines, although the problem of securing 
highly qualified members of these pro- 
fessions is acute and is recognized as 
national in scope. No fees paid by stu- 
dents are sufficient to balance the budg- 
ets necessary to provide training in these 
fields. Similarly the private universities 
are hard-pressed to get from donors the 
many millions of dollars needed to in- 


continued on page 23 
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American students abroad: 


a French viewpoint 





" During the academic year 1954-55, 


John T. 


in the Department of Sociology and An- 


Gullahorn, assistant professor 


thropology of the University of Kansas, 
and his wife, Jeanne, a research assist- 
ant in the Department of Psychology, in- 
terviewed 205 young American students 
in France. They and their staff of four 
French interviewers also met with 161 
French citizens. The purpose of their re- 


search was two-fold: to try to determine 


AMERICAN STUDENTS 
in Paris are often away 
from home for the first 
time. They have difficulty 
in finding a place to live, 
and in making themselves 
understood. Before the end 
of their first year most 
young Americans have be- 
gun to enjoy their first 
cross-cultural experience, 
and almost all leave France 
with a feeling of reluctance. 
The majority consider their 
year abroad “the most im- 
portant educational experi- 
ence in their lives.” Here, 
an earnest discussion in 
Paris. 
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the impact on American students of their 
experience in France, and their influence 
on the attitudes of French people toward 
America and Americans. This article is 
based on the results of their study, a re- 
search monograph, Americans in France, 
published by the University of Kansas in 
January 1956. 

In addition to the personal interviews, 
101 Americans filled out questionnaires 


giving their assessment of the importance 











of their study in France. The reasons 
American students gave for going to 
France were almost as varied as their 
backgrounds and personalities, but four 
stand out: 1) for professional or educa- 
tional advancement; 2) to gain under- 
standing of French culture; 3) to be- 
come “at home” in French culture; and 
1) for adventure. 

For almost all of the students, the first 
few months were confusing and lonely. 
Some had difficulties with the language, 
the lack of living comforts as compared 
to home, and the differences in educa- 
tional systems and standards. The re- 
served attitude of French citizens was 
often interpreted at first as “coldness,” 
and many students were unused to “the 
loneliness of student life in France” as 
compared to the highly organized stu- 
dent activities of many American cam- 
puses. For many, this was their first ex- 
perience with customs and philosophies 
of life which were different from their 
own. 

Among the factors which made adjust- 
ment to life in France easier, American 
students mentioned knowledge of the 
French language most frequently. Next 
came personal assistance from French 
friends, and French families. Other im- 
portant aids in helping Americans to 
gain the greatest benefit from their ex- 
perience abroad were sponsoring groups, 
orientation programs, and their churches 
in France. For some, the place of study 
was important. Those in Paris found 
that life in a large cosmopolitan center 
with many cultural attractions was ex- 
citing and interesting. Many who were 
studying at universities in the provinces 
felt that since they were living in a more 
typically French environment, they were 
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ON A BRIDGE over the Seine students pause 
to rest and to reflect on their new experiences. 
American students find Paris, with its many 
cultural attractions always exciting, sometimes 
distracting. 


4t right: 


UNDER the smiling, watchful eyes of their 
French landladies, American students learn 
how to act at a social gathering, how to sip 
wine, peel fruit, use the proper fork, and make 
polite, interesting conversation. 


able to gain a greater understanding of 
French culture. 

The Americans interviewed were over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic about the con- 
tributions to their own lives resulting 
from their experiences in France. The 
great majority heartily endorsed the 
statement that the year abroad had been 
“the most important educational expe- 
rience in their lives.” For nearly all the 
students, a significant effect of their stay 
in France was a broadened perspective 
on their own values, those of their coun- 
try, and those of Europeans. A French 
professor indicated some of the mean- 


ings that a year abroad can have for 
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young American students when he stated, 
“Without doubt, they sometimes neglect 
their work, but they do so with reasons. 
The purely academic studies are not of 
the most importance to them, and they 
wish to open their eyes and their ears 
to the French people in order to fill their 
spirits and their consciousness with a 


great number of new ideas.” 


Attitudes of French students 


The influence of the young Americans 


on French citizens, and particularly on 
their French counterparts in the univer- 
sity, is a particularly interesting aspect 
of the Gullahorn study. Only five per- 
cent of the French students interviewed 
reported close friendship with American 
students. The others spoke of comrade- 
ship, or intellectual relationships. Some 
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thought this was the fault of Americans 
for not trying to get to know the French, 
or for having too much money or leisure 
time to make it possible for the two 
groups to associate freely. Others men- 
tioned the closed family life in France, 
which makes French society especially 
difficult to penetrate, and “the question 
of language and a different sense of the 


comical.” At many points the percep- 


tions of French and Americans concern- 
Each 


group often felt it had tried sincerely to 


ing each other were identical. 





make overtures of friendship to the 
other, which had not been reciprocated. 

The typical American student, as pic- 
tured by French students interviewed, is 
young, naive, dynamic, practical, and 
above all, optimistic. “The American 
students that | know seem very ‘sympa- 


continued on page 26 
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The Prestige of 
U. S. Education 
in the Middle East 


Ivan Putman, Foreign Student Adviser 
at the University of Florida, visited the 
Middle East late in 1955 on a travel 
fellowship granted by the American 
Friends of the Middle East. His aim was 
to learn about the operation of educa- 
tional exchange in that part of the world. 
His comments on the aititudes he met re- 
garding American education are of par- 
ticular interest to Americans interested 
in educational exchange. 


* In two months in Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, 
and Turkey I talked—and listened—to 
literally hundreds of people, including 
a prime minister and an ambassador, 
cabinet ministers, university presidents, 
faculty members, returned exchange stu- 
dents, would-be exchangees, parents, 
consular officials, cultural officers, ICA 
and USIS officials, and many others. In 
the process I observed the work of bi- 
national educational foundations, USIS 
libraries, and Amgrad organizations, and 
was able to visit some fifty schools, rang- 
ing from nursery schools to universities. 

Much of what I learned is not new, 
but it comes with fresh impact when one 
learns at first hand. Everywhere I saw 
evidence that education is recognized as 
an important factor in bringing about 





IVAN OP UIMAR, 3k. 


the tremendous changes that are taking 
place in the Middle East. While educa- 
tional facilities are rapidly expanding 
and improving, nowhere are they ade- 
quate, and in all of the countries I visited 
government and educational leaders are 
looking abroad for help in meeting edu- 
cational needs. 

Many students, technicians, and others 
are being sent abroad at government ex- 
pense for additional training. Some are 
going on their own, and some are going 
under sponsorship of the United States 
Many 


are going to Europe because it is cheaper 


and other foreign governments. 


and because European education has set 
the standards in the Middle East. But 
rapidly increasing numbers are going to 
the United States, and U. S. education is 
rapidly improving its position in com- 
petition with European education. Symp- 
tomatic of the changing emphasis is the 
fact that in school curricula English has 
rapidly increased in popularity, and in 
some countries has far outdistanced 
other foreign languages. 

For the most part educational ex- 
change has been a one-way proposition 
in the Middle East. The several countries 
have been sending their people out, but 
they have received very few from other 
areas of the world. And in general, those 
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they send out are making valuable con- 
tributions on their return. The prob- 
lems of readjustment of the returned 
student about which we have heard so 
much are very real, and are often acute. 
U. S.-educated returnees often seem to 
feel that their lot is particularly hard, 
but person after person with whom | 
talked has eventually been able to make 
a place for himself and make a contribu- 
tion of which he and we can be proud. 

Certainly there are many problems in 
educational exchanges between the 
United States and the countries of the 
Middle East. Even investigation of the 
possibilities for study in America is often 
a formidable task. The student finds 
American education an incomprehensible 
maze, and in spite of the conscientious 
S. Cultural Af- 
fairs Officers, USIS library staff. Am- 


counseling work of U. 


grad groups, Americans working abroad, 
If he 


happens to be in Teheran or Baghdad 


etc., he may still feel confused. 
and more recently in Damascus—he may 
profit from the excellent service of a 
by the 
American Friends of the Middle East. 


counseling center established 


But everywhere students, and those at- 
tempting to counsel them, are asking for 
better 
American education. The efforts of the 


more and information about 
Institute of International Education to 
provide the kinds of information needed, 
notably the Handbook on International 
Study, are greatly appreciated by those 
aware of them, but even more needs to be 


done. 


A deeper problem 


But I returned from the Middle East 


with much deeper concern for a problem 
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whose impact is most likely to be felt by 
the student after his return from study 
in America. A major factor in the diff- 
culties a returning student must face is 
the conviction on the part of many high 
officials in government and education in 
the Middle East that American educa- 
tional standards are inferior. The re- 
turned student may find that his Ameri- 
can degree is not recognized and that 
government officials and prospective em- 
ployers believe that his American educa- 
tion automatically makes him a poor 
employment risk. 

Part of the difficulty is undoubtedly 
due to ignorance of American education 
and the very human tendency to consider 
the unknown inferior to the familiar. 
Part of it is probably due to the equally 
human tendency to generalize from the 
worst case, ignoring the controverting 
evidence of the far more numerous cases 
at the other end of the scale. This latter 
factor is undoubtedly influenced to our 
detriment by the fact that those who 
judge us in the Middle East operate in 
educational systems in which standards 
are set for the whole country by a central 
Ministry of Education, and they find it 
extremely difficult to understand the lack 
of uniformity and the wide variation of 
standards among American institutions. 

Unfortunately, however, many of the 
officials with whom I talked have very 
good reasons for questioning the quality 
of U. S. education and can cite specific 
cases to support their doubts. Many of 
the American educators whom I met 
both corroborated and added to the evi- 
dence that is labelling our educational 
standards as inferior. 

To put it plainly, American education 


continued on page 29 
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Young Farmers 


Visit Israel 


The International Farm Youth Ex- 
change enables farm youth from the 
United States to live and work with farm 
families in forty other countries, and 
farm youths from cooperating countries 
to live as members of American farm 
families. In 1951 the first U.S. delegates 
were sent to Israel. This summer about 
twenty young American farmers visited 
Israel, spending a few weeks at each of 
several types of private and communal 
settlements, while young Israeli farmers 
visited in the United States. 

The U.S. delegates have taken an ac- 
tive part in the daily farm life of the 
Moshavot, or rural village where farms 
are owned privately as in the United 
States; the Moshvei Ovdim, or codpera- 
tive small-holder settlements, where the 
individual farm is worked by a member 
and his family and the sale of produce 
and purchase of supplies is handled cé- 
operatively; and the Kibbutzim, or col- 
lective settlements, where members work 
for the community at large and receive 
what they need from the settlement. 


A WEST VIRGINIA BOY described this farm- 
land: “Israel is truly a country of contrasts. 
On one side of the road one often sees cactus- 
covered parched earth, while on the other, are 
green fields of corn, alfalfa, vineyards, and 
fruit groves.” 
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ART REIS, IFYE delegate from Idaho, shares 
a book with Hanan Shainbaum, on Kibbutz 
Beer Tuvia. 
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DANIEL TIGERMAN of Kibbutz Ramat 
Yochanan and IFYE delegate Don Legg of 
Wyoming examine some choice poultry. Israeli 
farmers use modern machinery and _prac- 
tices, and are interested in American farming 
methods. 


AN IFYE DELEGATE from Missouri reports, 
“The first night Joseph Levi (Israeli IFYE to 
U.S.) was at our house my mother baked a 
big pan of hot biscuits, thinking he would en- 
joy them as much as our family does. To het 
surprise he did not touch one — Israelis do 
not eat hot bread. But then, didn’t we IFYEs 
refuse borscht the first time it was served, or 
some of the salt herring for breakfast. Our 
eating habits are different, but it was not long 
until Joe was eating biscuits and I was eating 
salt herring for breakfast in Israel.” 
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Soviet-American cultural exchanges: 


This survey of Soviet-American cultural 
relations was prepared in 1955 as a study 
paper for the Committee on Educational In- 
terchange Policy. The months following its 
completion have seen a sudden increase in 
cultural contacts between the East and West. 
In July, the Soviet Government reported 
that 2,500 visas had been issued to American 
tourists during the first six months of 1956. 
Many individual Americans, from violinist 
Isaac Stern to journalist William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., have visited the U.S.S.R., as have 
many groups of Americans including physi 
cists, mathematicians, engineers, congress- 
men, religious leaders, farmers, housing ex- 





perts and businessmen. Groups of Russian 
clergymen, agricultural experts, journalists, 
construction and housing officials, and scien- 
tists have visited the U. S., and several out- 
standing Soviet musicians, among them David 
Oistrakh, Emil Gilels, and Aram Khatcha- 
turian have come to America on cultural 
tours. 

That the Soviet Union is apparently step- 
ping up its cultural relations with other na- 
tions is indicated by the New York Times 
report that the total estimated number of 
deiegations exchanged between Russia and 
other countries was 1,415 in 1955, as com- 
pared with 1,054 in 1954. 


Recent statements from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State emphasize the government's 
willingness to keep the door open to further 
exchanges with the Soviet. The State Depart- 
ment has recently established a special of- 
fice to review every suggestion for exchange 
programs between East and West. William 
S. B. Lacy, former U.S. Ambassador to Korea, 
has also been named Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for East-West Exchanges. 
He will be concerned with exchanges of per- 
sons, literature and cultural information with 
Eastern Europe. 
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a review since 1917 


During the first seven years of the 
Communist regime in Russia, from 1917 
to 1924, there were almost no cultural 
or technical contacts between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. After the 
Allied intervention in northern Russia 
and Siberia in 1918-1920, in which over 
seven thousand American troops partici- 
pated, relations between Russia and 
America virtually ceased, except for 
limited commercial transactions. An out- 
standing exception to the lack of contact 
in this period occurred during the great 
Russian famine of the early twenties 
when the American Relief Administra- 
tion distributed 70u,000 tons of food 
among the Russian people. The Admin- 
istration, financed by both government 
and private funds, had a staff of 200 
Americans in Russia. A small Quaker 
public health unit remained in the 
Soviet Union for several years. 

A different type of assistance was be- 
ing rendered by America to the many 
Russian students and teachers who emi- 
grated to the United States. Beginning in 
1921, following the collapse of all in- 
ternal resistance to the Soviet regime, 
more than 500 emigre scholars reached 
this country from Siberia, and others 
came through Europe. Stephen Duggan, 
first director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, played a leading 
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role in raising funds to aid these ref- 
ugees, many of whom were destitute. The 
Russian Student Fund, of which Dr. 
Duggan was a founder, advanced loans 
to some 700 Russian students, prefer- 
ence being given, in those early uncer- 
tain days, to “those students who are 
studying in such fields as will enable 
them to be of service in the reconstruc- 
tion of Russia when conditions once 


more become normal there. 


Relationships develop 


Beginning in 1924, the Soviet Union 
and the United States slowly increased 
their contacts. Trade between the coun- 
tries grew with the opening of an Am- 
torg (state trading company) office in 
New York, and with the revival of the 
Russian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1926. Tourism to Russia was 
encouraged by the establishment of th 
“Intourist” service in 1929. During t 
late twenties and early thirties, severai 
thousand American tourists visited the 
Soviet Union, and special tours were 
offered for as little as $285 for twenty- 
three days. 

In 1925, the All-Union Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries (known as VOKS from its Russian 
initials) was created in Moscow. Under 
the chairmanship of Olga Kameneva, 
sister of Leon Trotsky, it was composed 
of leading Soviet cultural, educational 
and scientific institutions. Parallel or- 
ganizations were established in about 
twenty countries, including Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Japan, and South Africa. VOKS issued 
regular 


publications in several lan- 


guages, covering both general cultural 
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developments in Russia and such spe- 
cialized fields as the fine arts, literature, 
music, education, the theater and sports. 
In cooperation with its associated 
groups, it served as a channel for the 
exchange of books, art exhibits and 
other cultural materials, and it organ- 
ized tours for visiting scientists, artists, 
professors, students and other profes- 
sional groups. 

A representative of VOKS arrived in 
the United States in 1925, and in the 
following year the American Society for 
Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R. was 
created. Later called the American-Rus- 
sian Institute, this organization was sup- 
ported by foundations as well as by mem- 
bership fees and contributions. It issued 
publications on the Soviet Union, offered 
library and information services, held 
conferences, receptions and concerts, 
organized tours to the Soviet Union, and 
in general sought to promote cultural 
relations between the two countries. 

In the student exchange field, few de- 
velopments occurred, although Dr. Dug- 


gan, visiting Russia in 1925, reported: 


“IT had several conversations with Pro- 
fessor Leboda, the head of that de- 
partment [relations with foreign 

countries in the ministry of educa- 

tion] . . . “He knew of the work of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion . . . and requested that the ac- 
tivity [exchange of professors and 
students | be extended to Russia. He 
asked also that the summer tours of 

American students to different coun- 

tries be extended to include Russia and 

that opportunity be given to groups of 

Russian students to visit America in 


summer tours. ... 
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“Personally, I believe that whatever 
our political relations with Russia are 
to be, our educational relations should 
be the same as with other countries 
. .. | am convinced that the restora- 
tion of Russia to more reasonable 
views of Western attitudes towards 
human affairs will be greatly facili- 
tated by the visits of our teachers and 
students to her institutions and of her 
teachers and students to our institu- 
tions.” 

In fact, some students did come and 
go between the two countries, but there 
seems to be no record of their exact 
number. The annual census of foreign 
students in the United States taken by 
the YMCA’s Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations Among Foreign Students listed 
hundreds of “Russians” each year, but 
without doubt the bulk of these were 
refugees. Annual reports of the Insti- 
tute of International Education reveal 
only one specific mention of students 
from the Soviet Union: In 1929-30 five 
U.S.S.R. exchange fellows were identi- 
fied as studying in American universi- 
ties. In 1933, however, arrangements 
were made through the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University for a 
group of American students to study in 
Moscow and Leningrad during that 
summer. 

Throughout this period, Americans 
played a strikingly important role in the 
Soviet Union’s economic development. 
Much later, during a conversation with 
Eric Johnston in June 1944, Stalin as- 
serted that about two-thirds of all the 
large industrial enterprises in the Soviet 
Union had been built with United States 
material aid or technical assistance. 

At first, the Soviet Government of- 
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fered private foreign concessions for de- 
veloping raw material resources; by 
1927 there were 110 such concessions. 
Although only about ten percent of these 
were Americans, one of the most impor- 
tant was that signed in 1925 with W. A. 
Harriman & Company for the develop- 
ment of manganese production. 

The natural reluctance of many for- 
eign firms to invest heavily in Russia led 
the Soviet Union, at the inauguration of 
the first Five Year Plan in 1928, to turn 
to technical assistance and management 
contracts in order to acquire many basic 
industrial skills. In 1931, 134 contracts 
were in force, at least one-third with 
U. S. companies. The great Dnieper 
River Dam, then the world’s largest dam 
in terms of volume of water and per- 
haps the Soviet Union’s most dramatic 
symbol of its development, was built 
under the supervision of the famed 
American engineer Hugh L. Cooper and 
his firm. Among the American corpora- 
tions that made available engineering 
and industrial know-how in setting up 
factories and opening mines were such 
giants as Dupont, Curtiss-Wright, Kop- 
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pers Construction, Sperry Gyroscope, 
Ford Motor Company, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, as 
well as many others less well known. 
Exactly how many Americans were 
actually employed in Russia at the peak 
of the technical assistance program in 
1929-31 has apparently never been cal- 
culated, but Soviet sources have re- 
ported that there were six to seven 
hundred American engineers in Russia 
in 1930. During the entire period of the 
first Five Year Plan, about 1,500 Ameri- 
can technicians are estimated to have 


worked in Russia. 


Cultural exchange in the thirties 


In November 1933, when the United 
States gave diplomatic recognition of the 
Soviet Union, organized cultural con- 
tacts decidedly increased. 

One interesting undertaking followed 
another visit by Dr. Duggan to the Soviet 
Union in 1934, when the Institute agreed 
to co-sponsor a Soviet summer school of- 
fered by the Anglo-American Institute of 
the First Moscow University. From July 
15 to August 26, 1934, some 200 Ameri- 
cans studied various aspects of Soviet 
civilization. Although there was some 
dissatisfaction within the Institute, IIE 
agreed to sponsor the school for a second 
year. Again 200 Americans arrived in 
Moscow, only to find that the courses 
had been cancelled on the ground of the 
Although 
the Soviet Government offered alterna- 


unavailability of professors. 


tive ways of spending the summer which 
apparently satisfied most of the partici- 
pants, ILE severed its connection _ ith 
the program. 
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Individual American students contin- 
ued, however, to go to Moscow during 
the years preceding World War II to 
study in such fields as drama, pedagogy, 
economics and jurisprudence, and a 
number of young Soviet engineers came 
to the United States to enroll in Ameri- 
can technical colleges. 

In the broader cultural field, there 
were visits between the two countries of 
scientists to participate in international 
congresses, and of artists to make tours 
and attend festivals. The Soviet com- 
poser Prokofieff visited the United States 
several times, his last tour taking place 
in 1938. 
to visit Russia; Russian films were shown 
in this country. In general, VOKS and 
the American-Russian Institute carried 


American tourists continued 


on their cultural activities until the out- 
break of war. 


The postwar period 


The military alliance between Russia 
and America in World War II seemed to 
warrant expectations of expanded United 
States-Soviet cultural cooperation in the 
post-war period. During the war VOKS 
had handled all the relief supplies sent 
to Russia by the American people 
through the Russian War Relief. Indus- 
trial equipment was given to Russia by 
the U. S. 


lease program, and technicians were sent 


Government under the lend 


to supervise its installation. 

With the end of hostilities, the U. S. 
Government suggested in the fall of 1945 
that an exchange of persons program be 
initiated, mentioning especially musical 
and theatre groups and students. Simul- 
taneously and during the next two years, 


many private American organizations 
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and institutions made offers for various 
types of visits and exchanges in both 
directions. The Institute of International 
Education, for example, at the request 
of the State Department secured offers 
of fellowships from a dozen major col- 
leges and universities, and these were 
trans) 1itted to the Soviet Government 
with a request for reciprocal opportuni- 
ties for American students at Soviet 
universities. 

Although in a few cases arrangements 
were satisfactorily completed, in the 
majority the Soviet Government simply 
failed to respond to the overtures, even 
though Stalin had declared in an inter- 
view with Elliott Roosevelt in December 
that “of course” he favored an exchange 
of students, artists, scientists, and pro- 
fessors between the United States and 
U.S.S.R. 

By mid-1947 the Soviet attitude ap- 
parently crystallized into a definite re- 
jection of further person-to-person cul- 
tural contacts. Deputy Foreign Minister 
Malik declared that Soviet universities 
were so crowded that there was no room 
for foreign students and no professors 
could be spared to be sent abroad. More- 
over, said Malik, Soviet citizens were un- 
willing to face the possibility of being 
required to register as foreign agents in 
the United States. 

These official reasons later gave way 
to Soviet press attacks on the reputed 
ulterior motives of the United States in 
promoting exchange programs. The ITE 
was described in a Soviet educational 
journal as a “monopoly American insti- 
tution for international pedagogic rela- 
tions, for training legal ‘pedagogic’ spies 
and informers, and for establishing an 
‘American column’ in every country 
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The selection of scholars invited to 
America, like the selection of American 
professors sent abroad, has a specific 
character. Both, as a rule, belong to the 
openly reactionary camp.” 

These views followed a decree of De- 
cember 1947 forbidding any Soviet insti- 
tution, other than the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs or the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, to have any relations with rep- 
resentatives of foreign states. Earlier, in 
June 1947. a severe “State Secrets Act” 
had made almost any intercourse with a 
foreigner a source of real danger to an 
ordinary Soviet citizen. 

While cultural relations between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. were 
dwindling to their lowest point in twenty 
years, the Soviet Union was carrying 
on an extensive cultural campaign in 
other parts of the world. With the enor- 
mous changes in the balance of power in 
the post-war years, and with the growth 
of Communist parties and Communist- 
front groups in many areas, Soviet cul- 
tural operations became an almost integ- 
ral part of efforts to achieve immediate 
and long-range political objectives. It 
is extremely difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the cultural activities of the 
U.S.S.R. itself and those of local Com- 
munist parties and front groups and 
their international counterparts, the 
Cominform, the World Peace Congress, 
and the like. In fact, the cultural under- 
takings of all these were part of a vast 
propaganda campaign in support of the 
political aims of the Soviet Union. 

Capitalizing on the general spirit of 
good will toward Russia that resulted 
from World War II, the Soviet Union 
initiated an expanded program of cul- 
tural relations in areas not then under 
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Nazi or Japanese control, even before 
the end of the fighting. In May 1944, 
for instance, a Russo-Mexican Cultural 
Institute was opened in Mexico City; 
similar institutes were soon established 
elsewhere in Latin America. The activi- 
ties of these cultural centers included ex- 
change of persons, although initially on 
a small scale. By 1953, however, over 
1,000 Latin Americans were reported to 
have been invited to tour Soviet-bloc 
countries in that year—a tenfold in- 
crease over 1950. 

Shortly after the war, Russia also be- 
gan a vigorous program of cultural ex- 
change with its immediate neighbors to 
the east and west. At the very time when 
Soviet universities were declared “too 
crowded” to accommodate American stu- 
dents, in 1946-47, 700 students from the 


Balkans and 300 Koreans were reported 
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to be studying in the U.S.S.R. With the 
complete political and economic absorp- 
tion of Eastern Europe into the Commu- 
nist orbit, Russian cultural efforts were 
stepped up in those areas, and satellite 
bloc exchanges dominated the Soviet in- 
terest in exchange. Moscow’s cultural 
objectives appeared to revolve around 
the reinvigoration of historic Pan-Slav- 
ism oriented toward Russia; a deliberate 
effort was made to destroy national cul- 
tural traditions and even to Russianize 
languages and alphabets. 

Russia also concentrated efforts in 
these early post-war years in other ad- 
jacent areas, where native populations 
were tied by language or cultural tradi- 
tions to groups within the U.S.S.R. The 
common heritage of the Azerbaijan peo- 
ple, divided between Iran and the Soviet 
Union, was stressed. A VOKS House of 
Culture was opened in Teheran, and in 
1949 former Ambassador George Allen 
estimated that Russia was spending ten 
times as much as the United States in 
cultural and informational work in Iran. 

A change in Soviet cultural policy be- 
gan to appear in 1950. Instead of con- 
centrating on its own satellites and on 
countries where Communism already had 
widespread appeal, the new approach 
aimed at winning the support of cultural 
elements in the free world generally, by 
picturing the Soviet Union as the seat of 
true culture, in contrast to the “deca- 
dent,” “materialistic,” and “bourgeois” 
variety purveyed by the United States. 

Speaking at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in 1951, Edward Bar- 
rett, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, noted one result of the 
new strategy. “In the past,” he declared, 
“Soviet artists participated relatively 








little in international festivals and other 
events outside their own bloc. Since the 
beginning of 1951, however, and notably 
since the theme of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
was introduced, the Soviet Government 
has sent its best films, musicians, baller- 
inas, writers and artists to numerous fes- 
tivals, competitions and fairs. 

“Phase Two” of the Soviet cultural 
offensive was described the following 
year by Assistant Secretary of State 
Howland Sargeant. Sargeant emphasized 
new Russian activities in Asia, and par- 
ticularly in India. (By 1954, more In- 
dian delegations were visiting the Soviet 
Union than delegations from any other 
country.) Sargeant noted again how 
successfully the Russians used front 
groups, such as the All-India Peace 
Council or the All-India Progressive 
Writers Association, to promote the 
Soviet line on culture. 

The death of Stalin in 1953 brought a 
further expansion of Soviet exchange ac- 
tivities, again with emphasis on the less- 
developed countries. For the first time, 
Moscow began offering technical assist- 
ance to others than the Soviet bloc, in 
combination with expanding trade and 
business transactions. A special agency, 
V/O Technoexport, in the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, which had previously 
operated in satellite countries, began 
undertaking activities in non-Communist 
Asia. At the same time Russia made its 
first contribution to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. It like- 
wise joined Unesco. 

Altogether the period from 1950 to 
1955 saw a marked increase in the 
U.S.S.R.’s exchange of persons opera- 
tions, both cultural and technical.! While 
State Department figures vary, the latest 
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estimates indicate that between 1950 and 
1953 the number of delegations entering 
and leaving the Soviet Union jumped 
about sixty percent. The 1954 program 
nearly doubled that of 1953, and 1955 
saw a continued upward trend. Over 
one thousand delegations, usually com- 
prising ten to twenty people each, were 
known to have taken part in this two-way 
traffic in 1954, About a third were classi- 
fied as professional, technical or scien- 
tific; next in frequency were trade union 
delegations and cultural groups. Despite 
the new emphasis on Asia, three-fifths 
of the Soviet-sponsored exchanges with 
the free world were with Western Euro- 
pean nations. 

One feature of the 1950-1955 period 
was the increase in Russian delegations 
going abroad. These groups included the 
widely publicized delegation of agricul- 
tural experts which visited the United 
States in the summer of 1955. In gen- 
eral, the number entering Russia during 
1950-1953 outnumbered those leaving 
by nearly four to one; in 1954 and 1955, 
the ratio was reduced to approximately 
two to one. An equally significant fea- 
ture was that virtually all visitors to 
Russia were group members, and within 
Russia these groups were carefully 
supervised; only recently has somewhat 
greater freedom of movement been 
allowed. 

Similarly, almost all Russians who 
went abroad went in groups. At latest 
reports,* there are no individual Russian 

continued on page 48 


1 During the same period the Chinese Commu- 
nists apparently have stepped up similar activi- 
ties, particularly by encouraging Asians to come 
to China. Some 10,000 visitors behind the Bam- 


boo Curtain are counted annually. 


* Tn 1955. 
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crease even by a small percentage the 
number of students in these fields. The 
long-range answer for the United States 
lies in the building of more facilities and 
of securing greater operating budgets, 
but, frankly speaking, the demand will 
long outrun the supply. With the dou- 
bling of college enrollments (estimated 
for the 15-year period 1956-1971), the 
number of students qualified to enter 
medicine for example, will be substan- 
tially increased. All signs indicate that, 
adding the calls for physicians in private 
practice, public health, military service, 
teaching, and research, we shall not 
really catch up with the demand for the 


medical graduates. “Foreign” students, 
i.e., students beyond the borders of a 
given state, as well as non-Americans, 
will continue to be frustrated in large 
numbers. 

What is needed is a world-wide survey 
of the training facilities and needs in all 
the main disciplines and professions. 
Perhaps there are too many lawyers in 


France and not enough agricultural or 
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sociological experts; assuredly in the 
past there were too many medical stu- 
dents in Mexico. Here would be a fine 
task for Unesco—to analyze needs and 
programs, suggesting standards by which 
nations could make comparable judg- 
ments on the meaning of degrees, certifi- 
cates, and licenses. 

Most important of all will be an assess- 
ment by the nations, especially by those 
newly formed, of the resources available, 
singly or in cooperation, for the estab- 
lishment of collegiate, research, and pro- 
fessional training centers. A beginning 
is being made in a few countries by a 
joint effort between American institu- 
tions and new ones abroad. Even a very 
old culture like Japan’s has found it de- 
sirable to join forces with American 
scholars in establishing a complex mod- 
ern private university. The gain to 
American professors is, in turn, notable 
for they are able to maintain a constant 
interchange between the two cultural 
After all, the free world of 
academic life is a world of unity and 


streams. 
friendship. 


Discrimination in education 


Unhappily, there are exceptions to 
this concept of freedom and the United 
States is far from blameless. Any for- 
eign student expecting to find our south- 
ern college populations mingled as to 
race may be disillusioned. A law is not 
the same as a local condition; like other 
nations, we are unable on certain issues 
to close the gap. Progress is being made; 
in fact it is accelerating, but students 
affected by local habits or prejudices are 
not well situated to mark it. Certainly 
the foreign student beset by differences 





in language, customs, methods of teach- 
ing and examining, unless he is himself a 
student of social science, is not likely to 
prosper if he must take on the special 
burden of racial discrimination. Prac- 
tically this means, again, that the advice 
of experts on American education should 
be sought and, in marginal cases of in- 
stitutional choice, the steady counsel of 
the dean of students in residence. 

If, along such lines, there is anything 
for Americans to conceal, I cannot imag- 
ine what it would be! We are thoroughly 
ashamed of the attitudes and vicious ac- 
tions of some groups, perhaps of whole 
communities; at the same time, we want 
to strengthen the hand of innumerable 
courageous persons in segregated dis- 
tricts who will go as far as is humanly 
possible finally to win the battles yet to 
be fought. 

On the other side of the question of 
discrimination, there is a dearth of pub- 
licity. For example, how many foreign 
students—or domestic students, for that 
matter—know that, by law, many state 
universities are prohibited from asking 
any questions whatever as to a prospec- 
tive student’s race or religion? Private 
universities generally follow this non- 
segregation practice either by tradition 
or on the basis of explicit statutes. 

All private or independent institutions 
of higher education in the United States 
are to some extent public for they are 
tax-free. Moreover, through the enor- 
mous impact of the so-called “G.I.” or 
veterans’ scholarships, paid directly by 
the federal government to the universi- 
ties, the essential character of some was 
altered; one might say that some of 
them, at least, became essentially con- 
tractors with “Uncle Sam” for the rend- 
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ering of specified academic services. To 
a lesser extent, many universities main- 
tain a continuing contractual status with 
the United States through the execution 
of research grants; these are likely to be 
in—or related to—national security. 


Enrollment increases 


Mention has been made of the pre- 
dicted increase in the enrollment of 
American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The expected increase of 100% 
by 1970-1971 has caused much “viewing 
with alarm.” Well, it need not! Actually 
this means that, with only a slight ac- 
celeration, the United States as a whole 
will revert to the curve of growth in col- 
lege student population it has been fol- 
lowing for a half century. The veterans’ 


upturn—often called the “bulge’”——was 
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a special temporary phenomenon; it 
would take another “small” war to bring 
it about again. (All extrapolations of 
curves of college attendance or anything 
else stop short at the start of an atomic 
war.) In the past it has taken 20 years to 
double the coliege population and, on 
the whole, except in medicine, the insti- 
tutions have been able to keep up with 
this growth curve. To allay any doubt 
about this, | should reveal the not very 
well-kept secret that hundreds of small 
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private colleges maintain elaborate ma- 
chinery for recruiting students who are 
able to pay the tuition. Surely more 
private college presidents worry pri- 
vately about under-recruitment than 
about understafling, and the ability of 
most city-located colleges and universi- 
ties to expand in an emergency is 


phenomenal. 


Educational exchange 


10,000. stu- 


dents and doctors from abroad working 


The wonderful army of 


in the United States in 1956 is a tribute 
to our mutual respect and understanding. 
It shows, moreover, the place accorded 
to the life of the mind and the training 
of the expert in today’s world. The 
United States once sent most of its lead- 
ing scholars abroad for training and 
experience, and over 10,000 are there 
now in any given year. These exchanges, 
especially in the number of Americans 
studying abroad, are almost sure to in- 
crease markedly. The one world of “man 
thinking” is the best of possible worlds. 
The exchange today generally begins 
with the training of technical experts 

of men and women who can help new 
nations rapidly to achieve stability in 
food production, housing, industrial out- 
put, transportation and communication. 
Soon it spreads to public health, educa- 
tion, the social sciences, and business 
administration, reaching finally, if all 
goes well, a firm understanding of politi- 


cal and art forms, however diverse they 
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may be in our different cultures. 

The late Henry G. Bennett, as the first 
administrator of the programs in techni- 
cal cooperation, originated a farsighted 
plan of cooperation between the Ameri- 
can land-grant college and similar insti- 
tutions abroad. The first such contract 
was signed between the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and a 
newly established agricultural college in 
Ethiopia. Since then the number of con- 
tracts (major and minor) has reached 
62, with no less than 44 American col- 
leges participating. Judging from the 
two I know most about—a contract be- 
tween the University of Illinois and the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, and a 
contract between New York University 
and the University of Ankara, I should 
say that these programs are at once 
sound, timely, and mutually rewarding 
to the institutions concerned. They set a 
pattern of helpful exchange, we might 
say of internationally diplomacy, that in 
the long years ahead should fill the void 
left by the downgrading of colonialism 
and power politics. 

The one principle of the Golden Rule, 
passed along from Confucius to other 
Oriental religious forms, including 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, is in 
the main a sufficient rule of conduct for 
peoples of diverse cultures. International 
education is a new and, we trust, supe- 
rior form of mission. It is an exchange 
of the fruits of life and thought among 
equals; investing in youth, inevitably 
it points to the future. 
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thique’ to me. They are 
people without complexes, 





es, 
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young, and dynamic. They 
are, in general, very gay. 
It is a joy of life which 
is more naive, more childlike, but which 
pleases the French very much.” “I like 
their simplicity, their sense of the prac- 
tical, their frankness, their good sense, 
and their good humor.” A student who 
had doubtless met Americans who were 
trying to see “everything” before it was 
time to go home, commented, “Their 
rhythm of life is painful to support. It 
is extremely irregular and four or five 
hours ahead of ours.” 

Relationships between men and women 
were a point of difference. Apparently, 
many French students feel that relation- 
ships between men and women should be 
completely platonic or completely sex- 
ual. A French student reports, “An 
American girl told me that once a girl 
went out four or five times with the same 
boy in America, she considered herself 
dishonored if the boy did not kiss her. 
That is quite shocking to us.” 

Many French students considered a 
majority of American students in Paris 
to be “educational tourists.” Sixty-three 
percent of the French students inter- 
viewed expressed the opinion that Amer- 
ican students, with the exception of the 
serious scholars and artists, are generally 
lacking in culture, at least as compared 
with French students. Such statements 
were usually modified, however, with 
the explanation that Americans had dif- 
ferent academic training. “They have the 
habit of working according to the precise 
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facts and of analyzing these facts. The 
French think more by a system. For us, 
the plan of thinking is very important.” 
“French university students have great 
dislike in regard to all which concerns 
technique and measurements in the intel- 
lectual domain. The French accord a 
much greater importance to the liberty 
of spirit in interpretation. We cannot 
admit this naive credulity of the Ameri- 
cans with regard to tests and statistics. 
That does not resolve philosophical 
problems.” Some of these comments 
seem to reflect an attitude frequently ex- 
pressed by French citizens interviewed— 
that France is a center, if not the center 
of culture, and therefore all education is 
to be judged in terms of how closely it 
measures up to this ideal. 


Land of the free? 


Political life in America is pictured by 
many of the students as being charac- 
terized by anti-Communist hysteria, lack 
of liberty and tolerance, and the presence 
of many social pressures. They mention 
that many Americans seem to feel that 
the “American way of life is superior to 
all others,” and that “other countries 
are to them only provinces which they 
come to visit.” Seventy-four percent of 
the French students commented on the 
materialism of Americans, and only a 
few seemed to modify this view as a re- 
sult of their contact with American stu- 
dents. A typical comment states, “Com- 
fort is for them the greatest good, and 
they have need of a huge quantity of 
things to live.” 

The reasons for these critical com- 
ments, often bitter and hostile in tone, 
are complex. The Gullahorns suggest a 
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few. Many American students, especially 
during their early months abroad, com- 
plain a great deal about the lack of 
“things” which they consider essential 
to living, although most come to the con- 
clusion before the end of a year that peo- 
ple can live without the many “gadgets” 
and conveniences of the typical Ameri- 
can home. The French, too, often seem 
supersensitive about their country, and 
sometimes seem to infer more than is 
meant by a possibly thoughtless young 
American. 

Friendships among young university 
students in any country are apt to be 
cliquish and competitive. A difference 
of language, culture, and particularly 
of material goods and opportunity for 
advancement, can be expected to make 
such friendships more difficult. Young 
Americans seem to have been judged 
much less harshly by older French peo- 
ple. Their landladies, for instance, often 
took a great interest in them, introduced 
them to their friends, taught them 
French manners, and treated them as if 
they were their own children. 

In spite of difficulties of communica- 
tion and differences in point of view, 
over two-thirds of the French students 
interviewed indicated that they approved 
of international exchange programs and 
thought it was a good idea to send Amer- 
ican students to France. Forty-four per- 
cent spoke of how such an experience 
would benefit Americans. “It is essen- 
tial that American students come in great 
numbers to France. Among the students 
there is a good will of comprehension, 
and the Americans stay long enough and 
are young enough so they can learn to 
appreciate French culture.” 

Thirty-seven percent of the French 
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students interviewed felt that sending 
Americans to France was beneficial to 
Franco-American relations in present- 
ing another, more sympathetic segment 
of American life to the French. “The 
fact that the Ameriean students come 
here to study is very important because 
we see too often American soldiers and 
it is good that America is represented 
not only by soldiers.” “Their role is very 
important because they show to the 
French that there are in America not 
only people who have a lot of money. 
When they are questioned, they can ex- 
plain certain American values which we 


could not understand otherwise.” 


Adults favorabie 


Of the French adults interviewed, both 
in Paris and the provinces, seventy per- 
cent seemed favorably impressed, in 
general, by American students. They de- 
scribed them, much as the French stu- 
dents did, as being youthful, sponta- 
neous, good-humored and charming. As 
a group, the Paris and Grenoble sample 
seemed more favorably inclined towards 
Americans than did those in Bordeaux 
and Portiers. 

Complaints from landladies seemed 
much like the complaints of landladies 
anywhere—sloppiness, thoughtless use 
of the telephone, not putting out the 
lights, ete. Sometimes temporary diffi- 
culties arose due to the fact that the 
Americans did not understand French 
manners. “I have always had to teach 
them the formulas of French politeness. 
For example, how one must serve wine 
at the table and how to speak to a lady. 
When they come, they are somewhat 
rude, and there can be things that shock 
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us. Not so much me because I have 


travelled, quite a bit, and I understand 
that certain usages are different in each 
country, but, for example, they do not 
always say ‘hello,’ and my servant was 
very shocked when this occurred.” 

In great contrast to the over-all im- 
pression of “educational tourists” held 
by French students, young Americans 
are considered by sixty percent of the 
French adults interviewed to be generally 
“I find 


them more intelligent than I would have 


intelligent and hard-working. 


dared to say. One must eulogize their 
qualities of work, of good will, of intel- 
ligence, and their effort to learn rapidly 
the French language,” one French citi- 
zen commented. 

The majority of French adults in- 
terviewed felt that American students 
adapted well to French culture, and were 
successful in spreading knowledge of 
American culture. Among the new ideas 
concerning America which they reported 
learning from American students were 
some concerning social mobility in the 
United States. 
lived here last year was the son of a fac- 


“The young man who 


tory worker. And he was preparing a 
thesis! Moreover, he had absolutely no 
complexes. In France it would be neces- 
sary for at least two generations to pass 
so that there would be no complex of 
inferiority or of superiority in someone 
with such a background. It is magnifi- 
cent that in America one succeeds in 
doing this.” 

One-third of those 


Paris, Grenoble, Lyon and Strasbourg, 


interviewed in 


and two-thirds of the respondents in 
Bordeaux and Portiers, reported no 
change of attitude toward America as a 


result of their contact with American 
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students. Of those who showed favorable 
attitudes toward America, almost half re- 
ported that they had been favorably in- 
clined toward Americans even before 
their contact with the students, but the 
contact had reinforced their feelings. In- 
terestingly enough, a number of those 
who reported no change of attitude 
toward America stated elsewhere in their 
interviews that they like the American 


students themselves. 


When in France 


The Gullahorns feel that those Ameri- 
cans profited most from their stay in 
France who were most flexible, who tried 
to understand the French social system 
and to judge situations in terms of the 
frame 


French—as well as the American 


of reference. They suggest that one 
method of helping students to develop 
greater flexibility might be a human re- 
lations program, with cases for discus- 
sion based on the experiences of students 
abroad supplementing the usual orienta- 
tion lectures. Such a course could make 
more real for students some of the situ- 
ations they might meet in another cul- 
ture, and would give them an opportu- 
nity to explore the implications of their 
own reactions as well as those of others 
of the group. It might also help them to 
begin to accept the fact of cultural rela- 
tivity. As one American student re- 
marked, when asked to give his advice to 
other Americans who might be coming 
to France, “While you are here, judge 
France by French standards and not by 
American standards. As much as pos- 
sible, live by French ways. Try to see 
how and why they do as they do. Then 
it will usually make more sense.”—M.G.F. 
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Prestige of U. S. Education 


continued from page 13 


in general is being damned in the Middle 
East for the failure of some institutions 
to maintain adequate standards in two 
respects: (1) standards of admission, 
and (2) standards of academic achieve- 
ment. 

I was told repeatedly of cases in which 
poor students from the Middle East who 
could not qualify for higher education 
at home were admitted to U. S. institu- 
tions, sometimes without even presenting 
credentials, and came back with degrees 
but without the capacity to perform ade- 
quately on jobs in their fields. Some of 
the cases cited involved small and little 
known institutions, but some, I regret 
to say, involved some of our major 


universities. 


The academic double standard 


We are further criticized for our 
“double standard” of academic perform- 
ance required of our students. Some of 
our Middle Eastern friends credit us with 
adequate standards for our own students, 
but accuse us of allowing foreign stu- 
dents to “get by” with a lower standard. 
We cannot deny that some of our profes- 
sors who know the problems of foreign 
students in their classes, and are con- 
cerned about improving international 
understanding, sometimes make allow- 
ances for language handicaps, adjust- 
ment difficulties, and the like, and give 
foreign students better grades than have 
actually been earned. 

Not infrequently this leniency results 
from an appeal from the student himself 


who reports that his life will be ruined 
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if his grade is not raised. In the long run 
giving the student something he has not 
earned does great harm to the student, to 
his country, and to the reputation of 
American education abroad. I was even 
told of cases in which returned students 
bragged about how easy they had found 
it to gain admission, arrange for gener- 
ous scholarships, and fulfill degree re- 
quirements in certain American insti- 
tutions. 

I returned from the Middle East con- 
vinced that perhaps one of the most im- 
portant contributions we in American 
education can make toward achievement 
of the long-range objectives of student 
exchange is to maintain high standards 
of admission and academic performance 
for both foreign and native students. Un- 
fortunately some foreign students seem 
to feel that they merit favored treat- 
ment, and if we stick to standards some 
of them will undoubtedly accuse us of 
discrimination. 

Be that as it may, we should never 
accept a foreign student who is not of 
sufficiently superior quality to qualify 
for higher education in his own country 
and to be able to overcome the inevitable 
handicaps he must face here. Nor should 
we ever graduate a foreign student who 
has not met our normal requirements 
and who cannot give a good account of 
himself in the work of his professional 
field. Enforcement of standards may be 
hard on a few individuals, but in the 
long run it will be best for them, for 


their countries, and for ours. 
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In AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Ford Foundations has made a 
grant of $1,275,000 to Columbia Uni- 
versity for the further development of 
its work in international affairs. Part of 
the grant will be used to expand the staff 
of the university in the fields of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, American economic 
foreign policy, and international social 
forces. Part will be used to develop and 
strengthen the work of the Near and 
Middle East Institute and to increase co- 
ordination between the School of Inter- 
national Affairs, the School of Law, the 
School of Business, the Departments of 
Economics and Public Law, and the var- 
ious regional institutes. Funds assigned 
to the School of International Affairs 
will be used both to assist the researches 
of individual scholars in the field, and to 
provide fellowships to bring to the 
United States for training a number of 
foreign students, including junior for- 
eign service officers. 


The Carnegie Corporation recently 
made grants to several U. S. universities 
to develop programs in geographic areas 
which are of particular importance to- 
day. The University of Chicago, with 
the aid of $75,000 from the corporation, 
will develop general education courses 
on non-western civilizations, including 
those of India, China, and the Islamic 
world. Every undergraduate student at 
Chicago will be required to take at least 
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one of these courses. Under a Carnegie 
grant of $100,000 to Tulane University, 
five American political scientists and so- 
cial anthropologists from five universi- 
ties will conduct research on the devel- 
opment of democratic government in 
West Africa. Each of the five Americans 
will travel to a different field location, 
but all will seek to trace the impact of 
Western political and social systems 
upon the traditional tribal societies of 
West Africa. Western College for Wom- 
en, Oxford, Ohio, received a Carnegie 
appropriation of $60,000 toward sup- 
port of its program of intercultural 
studies during the next five years. West- 
ern College employs faculty members 
from other parts of the world, and has a 
high proportion of foreign students on 
its campus. Southwestern at Memphis 
will use a $35,000 Carnegie grant for the 
further development of its program of 
international studies. 


The Putney Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Putney, Vermont, will offer dur- 
ing 1955-56 a global study tour, leading 
to a master’s degree in education. The 
group, which is limited to 35, must com- 
plete a prescribed course of study includ- 
ing preparation of a thesis, in addition 
to the study trip which will take them 
one and one-half times around the 
world. The goals of the tour are to study 
world problems at first hand; to meet 
leaders of constructive forces; to become 
acquainted with social projects and 
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school systems; to learn what the UN is 
doing on a worldwide basis, and to do 
research on the special thesis topic. The 
tour will extend from September 5, 1956, 
to June 15, 1957, and will be under the 
leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Monroe 
Smith, national directors of American 
Youth Hostels. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


November 1, 1956 is the deadline for 
submitting applications for Fulbright 
awards for the 1957-58 academic year. 
Requests for application forms must be 
postmarked by October 25. Opportuni- 
ties are offered in the following countries 
in which the Fulbright program oper- 
ates: Australia, Austria, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Burma, Chile, Denmark, 
Finland, Greece, 
India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New 


France, Germany, 
Zealand, Norway, the Philippines and 
the United Kingdom. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
Fulbright scholarships for graduate study 
abroad are open to professional persons 
not now engaged in college or university 
study. Active trade unionists, young 
businessmen, lawyers, social workers and 
persons in the fine arts and architecture, 
are eligible for awards to pursue the in- 
ternational aspects of their fields. Any 
U. S. citizen with a bachelor’s degree is 
eligible for these foreign study awards. 
Applicants must be at the pre-doctoral 
level and under the age of 35. 

Opportunities to serve as English lan- 
guage assistants in the secondary schools 
of the Federal Republic of Germany are 
also open to American graduate students 
or teachers under the Fulbright program. 
As assistants in Germany, American stu- 
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dents will serve as teachers of English, 
and will be assigned to institutions in 
German cities. If assigned to schools in 
university areas, they may have the 
chance to undertake courses of study or 
research at German universities. Assist- 
ants usually will not teach regular classes, 
but will conduct conversational exercises 
and sponsor English clubs and workshops 
on American history and literature. 

Application blanks and a brochure de- 
scribing the Fulbright program are avail- 
able at the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., and at the Institute’s regional of- 
fices in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San 
Francisco and Washington. 


American college graduates may apply 

for U. S. Government study awards in 
Chile under the Fulbright Act, and for 
awards in other Latin American coun- 
tries under the Buenos Aires Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. Countries participating 
in the Buenos Aires Convention Program 
are: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela. 
Latin American 
awards is November 1, 1956. Requests 
for application blanks must be post- 
by October 25. Application 
blanks and a descriptive brochure are 
available at the Institute in New York, 
or its regional offices. 


Closing date for 


marked 


The Belgian American Educational 
Foundation has announced that a limited 
number of fellowships for advanced 
study and travel in the United States will 
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be awarded annually beginning in 1956 
to Belgians resident in the Belgian 
Congo. These fellowships are in addi- 
tion to the C.R.B. (Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium) Fellowships established 
in 1929 to promote closer relations be- 
tween Belgium and the United States. 


The West German Government has es- 
tablished 225 scholarships for United 
States students to visit Germany during 
1956-59, as an expression of Germany's 
gratitude for American post-war aid. 
The German grants cover tuition, main- 
tenance and travel, and are tenable at 
any institution of higher education in 
West Germany or West Berlin. Sixty 
American students who have been award- 
ed the special scholarships for the 1956- 
57 academic year will leave for Europe 
on October 17. The awards are being 
administered in the United States by the 
Institute of International Education, and 
in Germany by the Deutsche Akademische 
Austauschdienst. 


(GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration reports that during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956, fifty-eight per 
cent of the worldwide economic and tech- 
nical assistance went to nine Far Eastern 
countries, for programs whose cost was 
$767,000,000. The nine countries making 
up ICA’s Far Eastern area of operations 
are: Cambodia, China (Taiwan), Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Vietnam. The fiscal 
1956 programs required the services of 
about 2,000 American technicians in the 
nine countries, including those sent under 
ICA-financed contracts with universities 
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and other private organizations or firms. 
More than 3,400 nationals of the partici- 
pating countries will study or train in 
the United States with financial assist- 
ance from the 1956 funds. 


P.L. 555, passed this summer, amends 
the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, by bar- 
ring exchange visitors from immigrating 
to the United States, unless they can es- 
tablish that they have resided and have 
been present in a cooperating country or 
countries for an aggregate of at least 
two years following their departure from 
the United States. The legislation ap- 
plies only to persons receiving visas after 
June 4, 1950. 

The Department of State marked the 
tenth anniversary of the approval of the 
Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress) on August | by releasing a 
special publication entitled “Swords into 
Plowshares—A New Venture in Inter- 
national Understanding.” The title sym- 
bolizes the original purpose of the act, 
which was to turn the implements of war 
into instruments of peace and under- 
standing. The legislation introduced by 
Senator J. William Fulbright author- 
ized the use of certain foreign currencies 
derived from sale of surplus World War 
II materials for educational exchanges 
between the United States and other 
countries. Approximately 25,000 persons 
have been awarded grants since the be- 
ginning of the program. In 1955, 4,358 
grants were awarded, and it is expected 
that approximately the same number will 
be awarded in 1956. “Swords into Plow- 
shares” reviews the accomplishments of 
the program during its ten years of op- 
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eration. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 


The Government of /srael and the 
United States signed an agreement on 
July 26, 1956, putting into operation a 
program of educational exchanges auth- 
orized by the Fulbright Act. Israeli cur- 
rency owed to or owned by the United 
States will be used to finance exchanges 
of persons between the two countries for 
study, research, instruction, and other 
educational activities for the general 
purpose of furthering understanding be- 
tween the peoples of Israel and the 
United States. 


country to participate in the Fulbright 


Israel is the thirty-first 
program. 


PEOPLE IN EXCHANGE 
Quiz show profits won by American 

college students enabled an African girl 

to come to the United States for study 


this year. Twenty-five-year old Bertha 


Mount Holyoke’s winning quiz team (from 
left to right), Ellen Richard, ‘57; Marilyn Nel- 
Amy Herz, °58. 


lis, "57; Eloise Gorton, °57: 
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MISS AKIM, shortly after her arrival in the 
United States on July 10, 1956. 


{kim, a teacher from Tanganyika, will 
spend the 1956-57 academic year study- 
ing child guidance at Mount Holyoke, on 
a Van Leer and Atlanta Foundation 
award. Her travel expenses are being 
paid from the winnings of a group of 
Holyoke girls, who hit the jackpot on 


the nationally broadcast “College Quiz 











Bowl” last fall. 


weekly battle between two teams selected 


The program was a 


from American colleges and universities, 
with the winning team earning $500 for 
their college, and a chance to appear 
again the next week against another 
team. 

Miss Akim, a member of the Nyakyusa 
tribe, was the first Tanganyika girl to 
enter Makerere College in Uganda, the 
University College of East Africa which 
is associated with London University. 
She received her diploma in education in 
December 1955, and then took a teach- 
ing position at Lolezs Girls School, My- 
beya, a primary-intermediate school with 
a teacher-training department. While a 
student at Makerere, she assisted the 


Social Welfare Officer. 


Professor J. Richard Toven of New 
York University has received the annual 
award of the American Friends of the 
Middle East to a foreign student adviser 
for travel and study of educational facili- 
ties in that area. Professor Toven left 
this month for an eight weeks trip. 


Two debaters from Oxford University 
will tour colleges in the western United 
States this fall, under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education and 
the Speech Association of America. They 
are Roy Dickson of Jamaica, British 
West Indies, and Alec Grant of London. 
Mr. Dickson attended the University 
College in the West Indies, and was a 
teacher for three and half years in 
Jamaica before going to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar in 1952. He received a 
Bachelor of Arts in Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics from Exeter College, 
Oxford, and is planning to enter Gov- 
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ernment service in the West Indies. Mr. 
Grant, a graduate of Merton College, 
Oxford, in law, is Student Secretary of 
the National Union of Students of Eng- 
land, Wales, and Northern Ireland, and 
plans to be a barrister. The Oxford de- 
baters will take the affirmative position 
on the topics: “This House would wel- 
come a visit by Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr. Krushchev to the U. S. A.,” and 
“NATO has outlived its usefulness”; the 
negative on “Social Security brings spir- 
itual poverty”; and a split position on 
the topics “Nationalism is a dangerous 
anachronism in the 20th century,” “This 
House has no respect for tradition,” and 
“This House seeks a truce in the war of 
the sexes.” 


Forp GRANT TO EISENHOWER 
EXCHANGE 


The Ford Foundation has announced 
that it will grant $600,000 to the Eisen- 
hower Exchange fellowships, over the 
next ten years. The fellowships which 
were established in 1953, are available to 
citizens from 30 to 45 years of age of all 
free nations. They are planned to give 
the overseas recipient first-hand knowl- 
edge of his industry or profession 
through practical experience in appro- 
priate American industry and profes- 
sions, and to give the same opportunities 
to American grantees in the countries 
they visit. 


UN anpb You 


October 24th is UN Day. A limited 
number of copies are available of a 
booklet, ““The UN is Your Business,” of- 


fering suggestions on how to set up local 
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UN Day committees and arrange pro- 
grams. For copies of the booklet, or for 
additional information, write to Mr. Ray 
Hickok, 1956 National Chairman, United 
States Committee for the United Nations, 
816 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Dr. Finis E. 


State Commissioner of Education, head- 


Engleman, Connecticut 


ed the four-man U.S. delegation to the 
International Conference on Public Ed- 
ucation held in Geneva July 9-17. Dele- 
gates from seventy-four countries attend- 
ed the conference which was convened 
jointly by the International Bureau of 
Education and Unesco. The agenda was 
primarily concerned with three topics: 
school inspection, the teaching of mathe- 
matics in secondary schools, and reports 
on the progress of education during the 
year 1955-56. The Soviet Union was the 
only country which reported no shortage 
of mathematics teachers. Russia has a 
standard curriculum under which every 
student gets seven years of mathematics, 


regardless of aptitude. 


The Sixth International Students Con- 
ference was held at Peradeniya, Ceylon 
from September 11 to 21. Viet Nam, 
Malaya, and the Philippines are the only 
Southeast Asian countries among the 54 
member countries. The first Interna- 
tional Students. Conference was held in 
Stockholm in 1950. Subsequent meetings 
have been held in Edinburgh, Copen- 
hagen, Istanbul and Birmingham. Stu- 
dents of Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China have never 


sent delegates to the conference. 
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Conferences on exchange 


“The Creative Artist and Exchange of Per- 
sons” is the subject of a two-day conference 
to be held October 4 and 5 at the Institute 
of International Education in New York. 
Called to explore the role of the creative 
artist in interpreting the culture of his own 
country, the conference will review oppor- 
tunities for exchange of creative artists, iden- 
tify fields of the arts and geographic areas 
needing attention, and discuss ways to have 
effective exchanges in this field. Seventy-five 
artists, critics, and other persons concerned 
with art exchanges are expected to partici- 
pate, with 150 persons attending the closing 
session. Francis Henry Taylor, Director of 
the Worcester Art Museum, will be a major 
speaker at the conference. At the closing 
session, the following chairmen will report 
on the panel discussions held the first day: 
Leopold Arnaud (architecture), Agnes De 
Mille (dance), James Laughlin (literature), 
Carleton Sprague Smith (music), Aljred 
Frankfurter (painting and sculpture), and 
F. Curtis Canfield (theatre arts). 


Plans have moved ahead for the Second 
National Conference on Exchange of Persons, 
which will be held December 5-7 at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago. With the theme 
of the conference “Education for Interna- 
tional Responsibilities,” sessions are sched- 
uled on exchanges with various areas of the 
world, and on exchanges in several profes- 
sional fields. Among the chairmen of these 
workshops are President Oliver S. Willham 
of Oklahoma A & M (panel on agriculture 
exchange), Rowland Burnstan, President of 
the Borg-Warner International Corporation 
(panel on exchange in business and indus- 
try), President Herman Wells of Indiana 
University (panel on education), and Dean 
Willard Rappleye of Columbia University 
(panel on medical exchanges). Anthropol- 
ogist John Useem of Michigan State Univer- 
sity will address a plenary session on impli- 
cations of current research in cross-cultural 
education. ’ 

Cooperating with the Institute in planning 
the Second National Conference on Exchange 
of Persons are over 90 organizations active in 
this field. Arrangements for the Conference 
are under the direction of Thomas J. Cogan, 
the Institute’s Conference Coordinator. 
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Colonial Students in Britain 
By Political and Economic Planning 


(PEP). London: PEP. 21s. 


Although recent years have witnessed 
numerous American-sponsored studies 
of exchange of students, this is the first 
major research study on the subject to 
emanate from a country which has had 
a long tradition of educating overseas 
students. 

Why did a research group in a nation 
with so much experience in the field of 
trai’ ing non-nationals deem it necessary 
to conduct an enquiry into the colonial 
student situation and what are some of 
the implications of the patterns delin- 
eated in this study for cross-cultural 
education in general? 

(1) Sharp increases in numbers and 
organizational arrangements. Although 
colonial students are not new to Britain, 
their enormous increase in recent years 
is. Between 1939 and 1955, the numbers 
of colonial students in Britain increased 
1700 percent (from an estimated 600 to 
10,200) with no signs of abatement. The 
enlarged responsibilities imposed on 
educational institutions, government of- 
fices, voluntary groups and local resi- 
dents result in strains on existing facili- 
ties which cannot be met by the in- 
volved groups and organizations sep- 
arately. Furthermore, not only do over- 
taxed facilities mean greater numbers of 
colonial students who are not receiving 
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even the customary attention but also 
the sheer number of stresses experienced 
by individual students have increased. 

Sixteen of the 26 recommendations 
suggest additional arrangements, vary- 
ing from establishing new organizations, 
increasing the duties and programs (and 
hence personnel and funds) of existing 
organizations, consolidating and _ redi- 
recting the efforts of other groups, and 
building and operating new facilities. 

Sudden increases in any enterprise 
raise a need for corresponding increases 
in administrative staffs, funds and pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, there is usually 
a gap between the need and the estab- 
lishment of arrangements to meet it. 
The price for this lag is paid by stu- 
dents who have adverse experiences and 
by the host country which suffers from 
unfavorable repercussions. Comparable 
instances can be cited in many other 
countries. 

(2) The changing nature of interde- 
pendency among countries in the modern 
world. Some of the countries from which 
these students come are in the process of 
major political and economic changes 
and it is to be expected that British- 
educated colonials will have significant 
roles in this process. As such, the ex- 
periences of these students in Britain 
may be of considerable importance in 
subsequent relations between the stu- 
dent’s home country and his country of 
education. The disaffected, disenchanted 
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and disgruntled exchange student who 
has no potential power vis-a-vis the host 
country may be of little concern, except 
for humanitarian reasons, but when a 
nation’s life lines depend on reciprocal 
relations, such students are of consider- 
able concern because of their potential 
roles as opinion setters and leaders. 

Quoting from the report, “These terri- 
tories (from which the colonial students 
come) will not always be dependencies, 
and some of them may be expected to be- 
come independent in the near future .. . 
The (PEP) Group are quite certain that 
everything possible should be done to 
put the education services of Britain at 
the disposal of colonial students as a 
major part of Britain’s contributions to 
the development of colonial territories. 
In fact, these services should be re- 
garded as an investment in the Com- 
monwealth .. .” 

In other words, Britain, like the United 
States, will have to rely on increased use 
of influence rather than authority in the 
larger world. Exchange of student pro- 
grams become one such avenue for the 
exercise of influence. 

Some of the specific recommendations 
in this area are the setting up and exten- 
sion of orientation programs, wider in- 
clusion of students in British social life, 
provision of more adequate housing, and 
individual attention to students with 
severe problems. To considerable extent 
these recommendations grow out of the 
facts that colonial students in Britain 
are coming from areas which previously 
sent few or no students and hence there 
are limited traditions to guide the stu- 
dents, and that some stem from areas 
which do not have transplanted British 


institutions which prepare the student 
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for life in Britain. These circumstances 
correspond to the situation faced by the 
United States in educating some of its 
overseas students and there is consider- 
able convergence in the programs of the 
two nations because of the imperatives 
of similar new conditions. 

(3) Societal dimensions of exchange 
student problems. The source of many 
adjustment problems of colonial students 
do not originate in the students them- 


selves but stem from the host society, 





from the student’s home society, and 
from the relationship between these so- 
cieties. Two examples serve to illustrate 
this point. 

A pervasive problem which grows out 
of the attitudes of the host country and 
which impedes colonial student adjust- 
Britain is color prejudice. 
“Eighty percent of dark-skinned West 
Indians 


ment in 


were confronted by this 
problem; this compares with 72 percent 
of the African students, whereas less 
than half the light-skinned West Indians 
(46 percent) and about one-third of the 
students from Asian-Mediterranean ter- 
ritories (35 percent) said that they had 
met color prejudice in Britain.” Stu- 
dents were especially vulnerable in hous- 
ing accommodations, in relationships 
between the sexes, and in urban centers 
(which are also the areas of high con- 
centration of colonials) where visible 
cues are evoked in interaction. Admin- 


istrators can make some attempts to dis- 
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tribute students to the provinces, to pro- 
vide hostels and to bring wives of mar- 
ried students (all of which are recom- 
mended by this study) but these ap- 
proaches change but little the attitudes 
of the dominant society and may actually 
result in other unwanted consequences 
(the student’s not being able to study at 
a preferred university, grouping non- 
nationals together in isolation from the 
dominant society, etc. ) 





= 

The second example is in the area of 
course of study. The majority (64 per 
cent) of the colonial students did not 
experience difficulties in their studies, 
or if they did, they were overcome in 
time. The least difficulties were experi- 
enced in fields which are the traditional 
pursuits of overseas students (e.g., law 
and medicine). The greatest obstacles 
were encountered in the new fields into 
which students increasingly have been 
going since World War Il—engineering, 
science, mathematics, technological sub- 
jects, social services, and social sciences. 
These are the very fields in which trained 
personnel are most needed for fulfilling 
the aspirations of peoples of underde- 
veloped countries; they are also the sub- 
jects for which many of the countries 
can provide for the student the least 
preparation both in terms of an indus- 
trial background and formal schooling. 
Host universities and training institutes 
are primarily oriented to educating their 
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own nationals to fit the needs of a com- 
plex civilization; for these institutions 
to realign their offerings to fit the needs 
of students from underdeveloped coun- 
tries deflects them from their primary 
purposes. 

Over these and related matters, admin- 
istrators of exchange programs under 
existing arrangements have relatively 
little control and yet their solution seems 
vital to the achievement of some of the 
goals of exchange programs. It would 
suggest that in plotting our course in the 
future, there is need for the invention of 
new types of social arrangements. 

The project was sponsored by PEP 
(Political and Economic Planning) 
which “is an independent research body, 
financed from private sources. Its ob- 
jects are to study questions on which 
public thought and discussion are 
needed. . . . The aim is to provide a clear 
and accurate account of all the main 
elements of the problem and to draw at- 
tention to the likely consequences of pos- 
sible lines of action as a basis for recom- 
mendations on policy.” The enquiry was 
directed and carried out, with the help of 
a full-time research secretary, by a Work- 
ing Group of fourteen all of whom had 
first-hand knowledge of the colonies. 

The final report is divided into three 
parts. The first covers an analysis of the 
students’ backgrounds and a survey of 
the institutional arrangements (educa- 
tional, governmental, and private) made 
for the colonial students both in their 
home countries and within the United 
Kingdom. The second part presents the 
results of 43 detailed case studies of 
colonial students and 287 questionnaires 
administered to a statistically random 
sample of colonial students in Great 
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Britain in 1952-1953. All of the inter- 
views were conducted during the stu- 
dents’ sojourn in Britain; the findings 
have been implemented, however, by ob- 
taining the reactions of people in the 
colonies (administrators, lecturers, em- 
ployers and missionaries) and the study 
given perspective by the Working Group, 
many of whom visited the colonies in the 
normal course of their regular duties 
during the four years the research was in 
progress. The third part consists of an 
overall analysis and a series of twenty- 
six recommendations and the reasons 
therefore. Appendices are devoted to 
methodology, pertinent statistical tables, 
extracts from case studies and bibliog- 
raphies. 

On many specific and general points, 
there is high correspondence between the 
conclusions of this book and the con- 
clusions of American studies of ex- 
change students. We now have a fund of 
knowledge for proceeding within the 
confines of present broad types of ap- 
proaches. It would seem that our next 
steps lie in two directions. One is an 
assessment of the scattered, experimental 
exchange programs now in existence 
which are attempting to change in limited 
ways some of these larger societal dimen- 
sions, with the end in view of expanding 
their positive aspects. 

The other step would be to institute 
further small-scale pilot programs in 
which the means could be developed for 
meeting some of these practical reali- 
ties. These programs, in turn could be 
evaluated and the most promising 
strengthened.—Rutu Hiii Useem. 

Ruth Hill Useem is an Assistant Professor 
(Research), Department of Sociology and An- 


thropology, Michigan State University. 
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American College Life as 
Education in World Outlook. 

By Howard Wilson. Washington: Amer- 
ican Council on Education. $3.50. 


Howard Wilson \has made a distin- 
guished contribution to the Carnegie 
Endowment’s Series on World Affairs 
and the American Universities. His vol- 
ume, American College Life as Educa- 
tion in World Outlook, deals exclusively 
with the influence of non-curricular 
aspects of college life on the world out- 
look of students. Describing the ways in 
which informal learning takes place, he 
analyzes the activities and environment 
through which information about inter- 
national affairs is conveyed, and advo- 
cates increased conscious use by the 
universities of such activities. Although 
this is essentially a book of facts rather 
than ideas, the facts are oriented around 
a basic theme: extra-curricular activities 
are not in fact “extra” but are an essen- 


tial part of the student’s liberal educa- 





tion, complementary to his classroom 
work. As such, they might best be de- 
scribed as “co-curricular.” 

Dr. Wilson decries the sharp tendency 
toward separation of curriculum and 
extra-curriculum as it existed in the past. 
Student life at the turn of the century, 
he points out, had little discernible re- 
lationship to educational or academic 


pursuits. Students prided themselves on 
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their “energetic escapades,” boasting: 
“We toil not, neither do we agitate, but 
we play football.” This extreme separa- 
tion of the curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar has been mitigated in recent years, 
and we are now moving toward greater 
integration of college life, in keeping 
with the belief that a liberal education is 
“education of the whole person.” We 
are realizing more and more that edu- 
cational and emotional development go 
hand in hand, and that we cannot permit 
the outworn separation of the two in our 
educational thinking. 





Dr. Wilson describes in some detail 
the non-curricular aspects of college life 
which impinge on the student and affect 
his thinking. These include the physical 
plant and environment (monuments, me- 
morial buildings, nationality houses, 
etc.), the “members of the college” (the 
faculty, other students, visiting schol- 
ars), student activities (clubs, fraterni- 
ties, college publications, special events, 
etc.) and student travel. His analysis 
here is thorough and detailed, and 
should provide a valuable source of in- 
formation for anyone interested in the 
nature of “extra-curriculum” at an Amer- 
ican college. 

Dr. Wilson’s concern, however, is with 
the way.in which the college milieu and 
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co-curricular activities influence the 
thinking of students about international 
affairs. In this connection he presents 
some interesting data, based on a survey 
conducted by the Carnegie Endowment 
of 905 college seniors at 50 educational 
institutions. While the results are neces- 
sarily limited to the subjective views of 
the students, they do show the wide range 
of experiences to which students credit 
their knowledge of world affairs, and 
throw light among other things on the 
role played by foreign students and 
foreign travel. 

The survey revealed that, among stu- 
dents who had traveled abroad, this ex- 
perience was ranked higher than any 
other factor in influencing their ideas 
and attitudes about world affairs. As 
might be expected, the mass media, 
books, and college courses ranked high- 
est among students in general. Contact 
with foreign students ranked ninth, and 
travel abroad tenth, out of twenty pos- 
sible factors, higher than movies, club 
activities or military service. These find- 
ings are supported by a 1955 World 
University Service poll of some 7,000 
students at 19 colleges, which indicates 
that American students consider contact 
with foreign students next in importance 
to the mass media and courses of study 
in “making them aware of international 
affairs.” It is to be hoped that further 
studies will be undertaken on the general 
subject of how the international point of 
view of Americans, both at home and 
abroad, is affected by increasing inter- 
cultural contacts. 

The book also contains an interesting 
summary of the origins of student and 
summer travel, tracing this form of in- 


ternational education back to the Euro- 
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pean “grand tour” popular with the sons 
and daughters of the elite during the 
18th and 19th centuries. Dr. Wilson de- 
scribes the spread of such travel to a 
wider segment of the population in re- 
cent years due to the appearance of or- 
ganized study tours and low-cost student 
travel, stimulated in part by commercial 
travel interests and in part by educa- 
tional institutions. He outlines the ac- 
tivities of the major groups concerned 
with this type of travel, providing data 
not readily available elsewhere, and 
touches briefly on some of the problems: 
the educational value or lack of it, aca- 
demic credits, concentration on Europe, 
cultural adjustment, and, on the ad- 
ministrative side, occasional poor busi- 
ness management or outright chicanery. 
Here again is an area in which more 
study is needed. 

In conclusion, Dr. Wilson recommends 
that educational institutions take full 
advantage of the many opportunities 
provided by campus life to impart a 
broad world outlook. “If one assumes 
that no student should graduate from 
college or university whose mind and 
spirit have not been quickened and en- 
lightened in their grasp of international 
relations, it becomes essential to develop 
the extra-curriculum and the co-curricu- 
lum as well as the curriculum to that 
end.” While avoiding the pitfalls of too 
much campus organization, he suggests 
that university administrators seek con- 
sciously to balance all the elements of 
campus life which help to develop under- 
standing of world affairs. Specifically, 
they might encourage and sponsor travel 
of students and professors abroad, seek 
more and better-qualified foreign stu- 


dents, plan college-wide lectures on in- 
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ternational topics, and arrange exhibits, 
film showings, nationality and United 
Nations weeks. Student activities, while 
they should not be dominated by the ad- 
ministration, might be made more fruit- 
ful than they are at present with ap- 
propriate encouragement and guidance 
from faculty and university officials. If 
these activities are then brought into a 
closer relationship with a curriculum 
directed toward education in world af- 
fairs, the results should be truly impres- 


sive, — B.J.W. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 1955 
Conference of the Universities of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. London: 
Association of Universities of the British 


Commonwealth. 


That British educators are just as con- 
cerned about the anticipated crisis in 
college enrollment as their American 
counterparts is reflected in the fact that 
one of the three sessions of this confer- 
ence was devoted to the topic of “The 
Age Group Bulge and Its Possible Effect 
on University Policy.” 

Whereas some of the problems dis- 
cussed may be more exclusively related 
to the British scene, others are certainly 
identical to our own. Therefore, Ameri- 
can educators, so acutely concerned with 
planning for the bulge, might derive 
benefit from reading the issues and argu- 
ments brought up by the representatives 
of the British universities who partici- 
pated in the meeting and learning of the 
possible solution they suggest. 

The speakers generally agreed that one 
cannot look for historical guidance for 
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solution of the problem, since the in- 
crease in births after the first world war 
only began to show in university popula- 
tion at the beginning of the second world 
war. 

They were aware of their responsibil- 
ity of viewing the situation not only 
from the angle of applications for ad- 
mission, but also in the light of employ- 
ment opportunities for graduates. They 
know that for graduates in science there 
can be no doubt about a ready market. 
They assume that the demand will also 
exceed any foreseeable supply for some 
other groups such as statisticians or den- 
tists. They can predict, from recent 
trends, that local government, civil serv- 
ice, banks and insurance offices will re- 
cruit more and more at the graduate 
level. Therefore, they have come to rec- 
ognize that employment possibilities 
should be reviewed, not only in terms of 
the professions but in the whole broad 
field of administration, trade and indus- 
try. It was made quite clear that each 
university will have to make its individ- 
ual decision as to whether it wishes to 
expand its facilities. Universities will 
have to weigh the fact that larger (or 
smaller) expansions might imply lower 
(or higher) standards of admission. 
They will have to gauge the dimensions 
of the problem and not exaggerate it. 

The two other sessions which made up 
this conference dealt with “From the 
Sixth Form to the University,” which 
stressed the need for closer cooperation 
between schools and universities, and 
“The Financing of Research in Universi- 
ties by Outside Bodies.” An interesting 
argument brought out in the latter ses- 
sion was that compared with the United 
States, British universities are quanti- 
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tatively in much the same position. The 
essential difference is that in Great Brit- 
ain most of the research projects are 
“internally” inspired though “external- 
ly” financed; in the U.S.A. federal re- 
search projects (especially for defense) 
have been pressed on the universities. 
There is much less sponsored research in 
British universities than in the United 
States. 

At first glance it would not appear 
that there is close relationship between 
the three session topics. However, those 
who will take the time to read the report 
carefully will detect that there is an 
underlying theme, namely the role of 
present day British education (school 
and university) and its place in a chang- 
ing world. It is a most revealing docu- 


ment and reading it is a rewarding 
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experience. 





Survey of International Travel. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
35 cents. 


Statistics on travellers to and from 
the United States and their expenditures 
here and abroad are published in this 
recent Department of Commerce book- 
let. Although the primary emphasis is 
on the post-World War II period and on 
the international trade aspects of travel, 
the inclusion of excerpts from a 1939 
study prepared by the Bureau of Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce provides some 
general travel statistics from as early 
as 1820. 

The study points out the very signifi- 
cant contribution made by American 
visitors abroad in helping to reduce the 
imbalance of payments between the 
United States and a number of other 
1948 through 1954, 


United States residents spent an esti- 


countries. From 
mated $5.5 billion in foreign countries 
and an additional $1 billion for trans- 
portation on foreign ships or airplanes. 
The average American traveller in Eu- 
rope in 1954 spent $1,467. Visitors to 
the United States from abroad spent an 
estimated $3.4 billion in this country 
1949-55, with 
Canada and Latin America, excluding 


during tourists from 
Mexico, spending more money here than 
did American travellers to those areas. 

Figures on the numbers of United 
States residents going abroad are of 
particular interest in view of the post- 
war growth in international travel. It 
is significant, however, that private trav- 
ellers abroad (to countries other than 
Canada and Mexico) continue to include 
only a small percentage of the whole 
population of the United States, rising 
from 42 out of every 10,000 people in 
1929 to 65 out of every 10,000 people 
in 1955. 

Some important and unavoidable lim- 
itations on the completeness and exact- 
ness of the statistics are recognized. Con- 
sidering the difficulties inherent in the 
gathering of the material, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has done a laudable 
job in making the results of this study 
available and the publication should 
serve as a useful source of statistical in- 
formation for those concerned with in- 
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ternational travel and a basis for more 
detailed studies in the future. — A.N.F. 


Asian Studies in Undergraduate and 
Teacher Education. New York: Con- 
ference on Asian Affairs, Inc. 30 cents. 

A report on Asian Studies in Under- 
graduate and Teacher Education pre- 
pared by the Conference on Asian Af- 
fairs shows that nearly 40% of the 1,367 
U. S. institutions surveyed provide no 
opportunity for Asian studies. The re- 
sult is inadequate knowledge of Asia on 
the part of our college-trained citizens 
whose education continues to be limited 
almost exclusively to Western civiliza- 
tions. Those who plan to do graduate 
studies in the field are also handicapped 
by lack of Asian studies at the under- 
graduate level. 

Where courses are offered, they tend 
to be peripheral to the main body of re- 
quired courses at the institutions offering 
them, and are taken by only a small 
number of students. “By far the largest 
proportion of Americans who graduated 
from institutions of higher learning do 
so without ever meeting a civilization 
differently patterned from their own,” 
the report points out, quoting a director 
of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Statistical charts appended to the re- 
port permit a more detailed analysis of 
the types of courses dealing with Asia 
now being given by American institu- 
tions, what fields of Asian studies are 
stressed, and what areas of Asia are most 
fully covered. This report should be of 
special interest to foundations and or- 
ganizations interested in that part of 


-B.J.W. 


the world. 
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* One of the more interesting aspects of 
living in a foreign country is the dis- 
covery that other people’s opinions of 
the life there are invariably different 
from one’s own. Perhaps the sensitivity 
of the painter (and of all other artists) is 
turned to another direction, and each 
individual sees with a different eye. Peru 
is a good example of this variance, since 
it is so completely divided into two 
classes: the very rich and the very poor. 


MR. SCHNEEBAUM is in Peru on a U. S. 
Government exchange grant under the Buenos 
Aires Convention Program. 
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Letter from Peru 


TOBIAS SCHNEEBAUM 


The visiting painter will quite nor- 
mally find himself within all groups, not 
because of any particular preference, 
but because, unless he is misanthropic, 
he finds the Peruyians very friendly, and 
that they are fascinated with the people 
of other lands. This, though, is not true 
of the people of the Sierra (the local 
name for the mountainous regions) who 
speak only Quechua, their shyness pre- 
dominating over their curiosity. But 
always, everywhere, people are drawn to 
the painter, and when he is out sketching 
here, or wandering through museums, he 
is likely to be approached for conversa- 
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tion, and this sometimes leads to an in- 
vitation to dinner. 

Visually, Peru is one of the richest 
countries of the world. It is geographi- 
cally divided into three parts: a narrow 
strip of coastal desert, the amazingly 
beautiful Andes, and an enormous stretch 
of jungle, much of which is still un- 
explored. Each of these three areas can 
be sectioned into smaller ones, all with a 
different atmosphere, particularly in the 
Sierra where the people of every village 
have their own customs and dress. You 
find that the women in one town wear 
black black 


skirts, while only twenty kilometers away 


green bowlers, blouses, 
the women will have white stove-pipe 
hats, brilliant blue boleros and red skirts. 
The results of a walk around Lake Titi- 
caca were, among other things, the draw- 
ings of thirty-seven different costumes. 
This is not so true of the men, the 


changes confined mostly to the designs 
of their chullos, the colorful knitted hats 
they wear. 

Tourists: are always saying of the 
landscape, “The Callejon de Huaylas is 
exactly like Switzerland.” Or, “There 
are bits of Italy all around the Lake.” 
To some extent, these comparisons are 
justified and I myself have mentioned the 
similarity of the terracing with that of 
Japan, but Peru has a strength and 
originality of its own that forces such 
statements into meaningless generalities. 

But this unusual variousness is not all 
that makes this country so exciting. 
There are also the wonders of the Inca 
and pre-Inca civilizations. Such ruins as 
Sajsaihuaman, Macchu Pijchu, Ollantai- 
tambo, Khenko, and Pisaj, are master- 
pieces of simplicity: buildings and for- 
tresses with no adornment whatever, but 


with a tremendous feeling for shape, 











proportion, and color of the original 
stone itself. And these and many other 
ruins are easily accessible. 

Possibly the most interesting region I 
traveled through was the jungles of the 
Madre de Dios, where | had the good for- 
tune, with the help of a Dominican mis- 
sionary, to live for some weeks with the 
Mascho Amarakaire Indians, a Stone 
Age group of people who still cover 
their bodies with nothing more than 
paint, using the red and black that 
comes from the plant-life around them. 

Such trips, however, are not easy to 
make. I walked for days through dense 
jungle, all alone, over a trail so over- 
grown it was not visible most of the 
time, and it was many times necessary to 
wade through water up to the waist, and 
through thick mud that reached the 
thighs. There was also a primitive raft 
to be built to go down a river filled with 
palisades and jutting rocks, at times 
through frighteningly swift current, at 
times just floating on gentle water with 
walls of jungle at the river’s bank 
and overhead herons and toucans and 
screeching parrots. Life was somewhat 
strange with nothing to eat but monkey, 
yuca, jaguar, bananas, crocodile, tapir 
and birds. Some of the food was excel- 
lent, the liver of the tapir being the best 
meat I ever tasted. Monkey, lightly 
smoked with all its fur still on, was not so 
successful, though when properly cooked 
was delicious. 

The Indians were child-like, with the 
child’s charm, simpleness and savagery. 
They had no understanding of my draw- 
ings since the only drawing they know of 
is what they put on their own bodies, a 
linear pattern that conforms in part with 
the muscular contours. Clothing de- 
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lighted them at first, but like children, 
they soon tired of experiments with these 
toys of trousers used as turbans, and 
shirts they tried to use as pants. 
Matches astonished them; they con- 
tinue to rub pieces of wood together to 
make their fires, such a time-consuming 
method that they almost never permit 
them to go out, the women having the 
job of feeding the fire all through the 
night. Men wear their hair long, while 
the women chop theirs off with a stone 
axe. Some of the women wear a kind of 
skirt made of bark-cloth. Body painting 
varies with the age group and children 


hia 
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up to the age of puberty are completely 
covered with black. The raft and canoe 
are unknown to them, but they are all 
excellent swimmers, the women even car- 
rying their babies on their backs while 
crossing rivers. A very primitive, but 
fascinating people. 

These Indians and their surroundings 
will probably have the greatest influence 
on my work, Everywhere was green, with 
just splashes of red or yellow, black, 
brown, blue. It is too soon to talk of 
this influence and it may be years before 
the effects of Peru (except for the sub- 
ject matter) turn up in my work. 





Drawings by author 
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Soviet-American Exchange 
Continued from page 22 


students known to be studying in the 
free world, and the Soviet Government 
continues to insist that its citizens can- 
not come to the United States as long as 
they are subject to fingerprinting—a 
position reminiscent of the 1947 insist- 
ence that Soviet citizens were unwilling 
to face the possibility of being required 
to register as enemy aliens. 

Nevertheless, the prospects for ex- 
changes in the future may be good. Quite 


Forp FouNDATION GRANT TO IIE 


A grant from the Ford Foundation of 
$3,500,000 to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education was announced on 
August 12 by Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., 
Chairman of the Institute Board of Trus- 
tees. The largest single gift ever received 
by the Institute, the Ford grant will be 
used to support and develop Institute ac- 
tivities in international education. 

Joseph M. McDaniel, Secretary of the 
Ford Foundation, said in regard to the 
grant: “The Foundation has approved 
long term support for the general pro- 
gram of the Institute in recognition of 
the Institute’s important role in the in- 
ternational exchange of persons field, 
and on the assumption that the Institute 
will continue its efforts to sustain finan- 
cial support from other private sources 
in order to maintain this role.” 

Mr. Houghton stated that the Institute 
board had developed comprehensive 
plans to assure a role of continued serv- 
ice and leadership which will require 
$8,400,000 during the next decade. “The 
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apart from political considerations, both 
countries possess a foundation for re- 
newed activity in the successful blending 


Both 


countries have the experience of lively 


of domestic cultural differences. 


post-war exchange activities with other 
parts of the world. And both countries 
can look back at the twenties and thirties 
where history shows that exchange pro- 
grams, tentative though they were, did 
actually work. What the future holds 
will undoubtedly depend on whether or 
not a genuine easing of political tensions 
occurs over the next few years. 


grant for the Ford Foundation will help 
create the financial stability necessary to 
the Institute so that the core of its vital 
work will be free in part from fluctua- 
tions of year to year support,” Mr. 
Houghton declared. “The Institute will 
need to secure gifts from other founda- 
tions, corporations, colleges and univer- 
sities, and individuals to maintain the 
present services of the organization.” 


ILE Mipwest Orrice Has 
ActinGc DirECTOR 


Mrs. Frayn Utley of Chicago, Illinois, 
has been named Acting Director of the 
Midwest Office of the Institute. Mrs. 
Utley will assume the duties of Mrs. 
Louise Leonard Wright, who is taking a 
year’s leave of absence from her Chicago 
post. 

Mrs. Utley has been active in civic 
She will 
continue her Sunday evening news and 


affairs in the Chicago area. 


foreign affairs analysis program over 
WMAQ-NBC, Chicago. She is the wife 
of Clifton Utley, NBC radio and tele- 


vision commentator. 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 
Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 
exchange-of-persons programs 


between the United States and 80 countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, technicians, 


and specialists study or train in a country other 


than their own each year through its programs. 


Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root. 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is a private. 
tax-exempt corporation. It depends upon foundations. 
corporations, educational institutions. 


and individuals to support its work. 





